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critical analysis of each from which are derived conclusions of 
especial interest. The result is a lucid discussion in which the 
theories of political science form the basis for the consideration 
of the problems of practical politics which arise in the application 
of the organic laws of constitutional states. The author writes: 
" . . .a written constitution is only a proposed plan of govern- 
ment set forth in one document. It does not necessarily exhibit 
the actual form of government of the country. It is like the 
rules of a game. If the game as actually played is not played 
according to the rules, then the rules as set forth do not give an 
accurate idea of the game as played. So if those living and acting 
under a written constitution play the political game according 
to the rules, and it may perhaps be said that they seldom do 
this for a long time — the written constitution may give a fair 
idea of the actual governmental system. If, however, they 
do not thus play the political game, then the student of govern- 
ment must, if he would know the political system, find out how 
the political game is actually played." The subject matter of 
the book is presented in conformity to the plan suggested in the 
quotation. The appendices include the constitutions of the 
United States, France, Germany, Belgium and Japan, and the 
volume is completed with a bibliographical note and an index. 



The Rise of Ecclesiastical Control in Quebec. By Walter Alex- 
ander Riddell, Ph.D. Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University. New York and London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1916. Vol. Ixxiv, No. 1, pp. 195. 

The author of this timely volume informs his readers that his 
dissertation is the result of a profound interest which he has in 
those national problems that have arisen in Canada out of the 
historical relations between church and state in Quebec. The 
aim of his dissertation is to present sufficient source-material 
to aflFord the general reader a basis upon which to build an 
adequate judgment of those sociological and historical origins 
in Quebec which have been responsible in a large part for the 
present racial and religious situation in Canada. If for no other 
reason, Dr. Riddell's liberal use of sources from Canadian, 
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English and French archives would make his work valuable. 
From a host of published works, quotations run through his 
pages like a thread and bind up the whole of this present mono- 
graph into a finished study on the control of the Catholic Church 
in Quebec. Dr. Riddell has divided his volume into two parts: 
the first treats the problem of demographic and social conditions 
of Quebec; and the second, the evolution of the relationship 
between Church and State under French and British rule. 

No study, he says, of the rise of ecclesiastical control in the 
Province of Quebec would be complete unless it recognized the 
strong influences that were conducive to the homogeneous 
factors in the growth of the population or to the amalgamating 
factors in the occupations, language and religious exercises which 
made for the social and moral solidarity of this heart of the 
Canadian nation. Among the natural features which he men- 
tions, is the magnificent system of Canadian waterways. In 
Quebec alone there are 187 principal rivers of a combined length 
of almost 14,000 miles. They provided easy means of access to 
each new settlement and means of escape in the event of Indian 
attacks. Within the local settlements, moreover, the relatively 
dense population along the river banks and the unusual oppor- 
tunities for intercommunication, as contrasted with the seigni- 
orial system of land tenure, gradually developed a high degree 
of mental unity. "The conditions of life were hard, but for the 
industrious and persevering there was a plentiful food supply 
which made possible a rapid increase in population. Immigra- 
tion drawn from all parts of France, coupled with the widespread 
distribution of the immigrants on their arrival in the colony, 
prepared the way for the thorough amalgamation of the early 
French stock, so that the encouragement given by the government 
to early marriage and large families soon made the French Cana- 
dian population a much more homogeneous aggregation than 
even the population of France." 

The second part of Dr. Riddell's story is, perhaps, more 
interesting to the ecclesiastical historian than the first. If 
one grants his general statement that the social and moral 
solidarity of the French-Canadian population made it as clay 
in the hands of the ecclesiastical potter, then it is not surprising 
that the Church should have been able to gain possession of an 
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immense centralized control which not only brought it into con- 
flict with the State, but "of necessity, tended to a jealous guar- 
dianship of that control itself on the part of the Church authori- 
ties." In the evolution of this ecclesiastical control, the author 
points out the conditions that were favorable to its rise and 
development; and foremost amongst these he places the religious 
motive which dominated the French exploration and colonization 
of New France. The arrival of the Franciscans and their 
subsequent supplanting by the Jesuits, with the erection of the 
See of Quebec, are viewed as early steps in the gradual control 
of both Church and State. In a very well written chapter on 
the Church and State under British Rule, the author says that 
"the golden age of the Roman Catholic Church in Quebec is 
today generally believed to have been during the French regime. 
That this is not warranted by the facts of history is shown by a 
comparison of the status of the Church in the two periods — French 
and British. It was not until after the conquest by Great Britain, 
in 1759, that the Roman Catholic Church in Quebec received 
that legal status which is responsible for giving to it a control 
without parallel among other Roman Catholic churches through- 
out the world." The friction created by the attempt to assimilate 
the French Canadian population after 1757, through the intro- 
duction of English law, greatly strengthened the Roman Catholic 
clergy by intensifying the leadership which the people instinc- 
tively gave them against the policy of their conquerors. 

The problem, of appreciating the spirit in which this important 
historical study has been written, is not a difficult one to solve. 
Dr. Riddell holds no brief for the ecclesiastical control possessed 
by the clergy in Quebec from these old pioneer days down to the 
present time. But in delineating that story one cannot accuse 
him of suppressing any of the good points in favor of both 
Cathohc clergy and laity or of accentuating the evil points which 
seem to be inherent in any close relationship between the two 
powers. One interesting subject, which we should like to have 
seen further developed, is the question of toleration under 
both French and British rule. Among the early traders of 
New France, the greater number were Huguenots and it is to the 
credit of both sides that a strong measure of religious tolerance 
was enjoyed at that time on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
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We are surprised, however, to learn that the state of education 
during the years covered by this study (1625-1791) was as 
deplorably backward in the Province of Quebec as it was among 
the masses in England during this same period. The reader feels 
that Dr. Riddell might have gone into the matter more thoroughly, 
or at least have given us quotations which would offset the rather 
partial view Hugh Finlay took in 1784, that not a man in five 
hundred of them could read and that probably it was the 
policy of the French clergy "to keep them in the dark, as 
it is a favorite tenet of the Roman Catholic Priests that igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion." 



La Cuestion Religiosa en Mexico, 6 sea, Vida de Benito Juarez. 

By Regis Planchet. Rome: F. Pustet, 1906. Pp. 319. 

Father Planchet has gathered together in this volume a 
mass of evidence to prove three points: first, that Juarez, the 
popular idol of Mexican Hberalism, was neither a patriot nor an 
honest man, but a self-seeking, avaricious, stubborn despot; 
secondly, that the destruction of all religion was and is the object 
of the liberal party of Mexico and the present Mexican Constitu- 
tion; and thirdly, that the liberal party was imposed upon the 
people of Mexico by the United States Government. "The 
curious feature, and perhaps the only merit of the book," the 
author says in his preface, is the fact that it is a compilation from 
the writings of the most eminent members of the liberal party 
in Mexico; and while there are those who will not be disposed to 
accept the evidence here collected as conclusive proof of the 
author's thesis, it can hardly be denied that he has presented a 
strong argument for the affirmative. 

The popular idea of Juarez is expressed by Hubert Bancroft 
(Mexico, V, 389) in these words : 

"Juarez has ever an unfaltering faith in his own mission. 
Old traditions he ignored; petty wrangles and temporizing 
policies he despised. Heeding only the dictates of duty, he op- 
posed an iron will to the torrent of personal ambitions and 
party strife, to the wicked envy of a triumphant reaction, as 
well as of a foreign invasion. He saved the Constitution of 
1857 by taking into his hands the reins of government at the 



